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Boccaccio Boccaccino's Mystic Marriage 
of St. Catharine 

By Abthur Edwin Bye 

I 

ONE day I discovered for myself that there is an un- 
dying joy in the contemplation of beautiful things. 
It seemed strange to me, at the time, that I should 
have been many years in learning this. Surely, every- 
one knows "A thing of Beauty is a joy forever!" Yes, 
but, after all, nothing is true for one until it is discovered 
for oneself as an inward experience. For two thousand 
years the Sermon on the Mount has been preached to 
eighty generations of men, yet how few believe " Blessed 
are the Peacemakers?" The truth must come as a per- 
sonal revelation. 

The discovery referred to above came to me as I 
gazed at Boccaccino's Mystic Marriage of St. Catharine 
in the Academy of Venice. For seven months con- 
tinuously I had studied in the Italian galleries: in the 
Uffizi and in the Pitti in Florence, in the Borghese in 
Rome, and in many others. For as many years I had 
been making myself familiar with the art galleries of 
the Old and the New World. Great masterpieces were 
my everyday friends. Would it not seem as if objects of 
superlative beauty were commonplaces in my life, and 
that, like the man who had lived not wisely but too well, 
I might feel surfeited with the joyous things of life! 

Why, therefore, should this particular masterpiece, 
however new to me, bring a new message and surprise 
and joy? 

I had been taking some notes in Italy which no doubt 
showed the immaturity of my mind. I thought it would 
be an interesting experiment to try to decide what 
picture in all Italy best fulfilled my requirements of what 
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a work of art should be. The reader may smile if he 
wish. But every art lover, doubtless, has done this very 
thing some time in his life. Buskin did it unabashed. In 
his St. Mark's Rest he tells us, with no apologies what- 
ever, that Carpaecio's Two Venetian Ladies with their 
Pets, in the Museo Civico, is "the best picture in the 

world I know no other picture in the world 

which can be compared with it." (A very good joke on 
himself, by the way, for he was apparently quite innocent 
of the probable fact that this picture represents two 
courtesans'.) 

To seek for the most excellent picture is not such a 
bad experiment. It must be considered like the search 
for the Holy Grail — an unattainable ideal. And it is 
good that ' ' our reach should be greater than our grasp. ' ' 
In the course of our struggle we obtain, not what we 
seek, but new principles. Old theories are discarded; 
new ones take their place. 

To carry out my own experiment I made a list of the 
twenty most impressive pictures in Florence. I placed 
Botticelli's Pallas and the Centaur at the top, deciding, 
of all the pictures in that city, it was the most thoroughly 
satisfying. In Rome I decided that Titian's Allegory of 
Love ought to occupy the first place in my esteem. When 
I arrived in Venice I had a difficult time to choose be- 
tween Giovanni Bellini's two altarpieces, The Frari 
Madonna and the Madonna of the Trees. But when I 
found myself standing before Boccaccino's Mystic Mar- 
riage of St. Catharine, I relinquished my attempt to 
search for the supreme picture. 

In my notes I wrote on this occasion, "Beauty in 
art is like the phoenix. It springs out of the dead ashes 
of commonplace existence, requickened by the magic 
touch of genius." 

It is still a mystery to me why Boccaccino 's painting 
was a surprise, an exciting joy. And it will always be a 
mystery in the sense of being too personal to be ex- 
plained. The same is true for any picture by which one 
is deeply moved. 

I find that I also wrote at this time, "There will be 
forever beautiful things made new for the sky children. ' f 
This is evidently a quotation but I do not know from 
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whom I took it, from some one, doubtless, who, like my- 
self, had discovered an old familiar fact was true also 
for himself. And that, perhaps, is partly the ex- 
planation of the mystery. One can never become 
satiated with beauty, can never become incapable of sur- 
prise ; but — one must remain more or less of a child, an 
enthusiastic child (for that is what a sky child is — full 
of spirit, wonder, and enthusiasm). And so one retains 
enough of that spiritual instinct which Wordsworth sug- 
gests is the strongest in the child. Then indeed are 
beautiful things always made new — and surprising. 

II 

The Mystic Marriage of St. Catharine, sometimes 
called Sacra Conversazione, is Boccaccio Boeeaccino 7 s 
masterpiece. As such it is well known to those who have 
given the art galleries of Venice especial study. But, 
owing to the fact that Boeeaccino 's other work is of a 
secondary quality, the painter is generally ignored. He 
seems to have won an unfortunate notoriety for himself 
in his own day — if we can accept Vasari's version of the 
story — by ridiculing Michelangelo ! He was bold enough 
to say that the famous decorator of the Sistine Chapel 
was no painter at all, which was true. Vasari, the wor- 
shipper of Michelangelo, could only ridicule Boeeaccino 
in turn. 

Since Vasari's time Boeeaccino has met with con- 
flicting criticism. Lanzi, the eighteenth century writer, 
stated that Boccaccio Boeeaccino was to the Cremonese 
what Ghirlandaio, iMantegna, Perugino, and Francia 
were to their schools, and added that he was "the best 
modern painter among the ancients and the best ancient 
among the moderns." 

Crowe and Cavalcaselle paid him but superficial 
attention, estimating his composition as scattered, his 
figures of a pretty, slender shape but dry, his perspective 
often faulty, his execution highly finished. There was, 
however, little real analysis of his work at the time 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle wrote, for the origin of his style 
was then sought among the Ferrarese, as if he had de- 
rived his style from Francia, Ercole Eoberti, and 
Lorenzo Costa. Comparisons were made with Panetti, 
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Aspertini, and Mazzolino, all minor Ferrarese painters 
more influenced by Boccaccino than he by them. 

Morelli, more critical than the writers just men- 
tioned, praised him greatly, and traced his style to 
higher sources 1 , and stated, "All that is best in his art 
he derives from the school of the Bellini, from Alvise 
Vivarini and latterly from Giorgione." 1 This places 
him in an altogether different category. Berenson, the 
most recent critic to analyze his work, substantiates this 
judgment, suggesting that Boccaccino was a student of 
Alvise Vivarini and influenced by the Lombard masters, 
Foppa and Bramantino. Let us admit that in most of 
his work Boccaccino shows a borrowed and provincial 
genius, what we would expect of a painter with average 
gifts, born in Cremona, trained partly in Venice, and em- 
ployed in Ferrara and in his native city. His series of 
frescoes for Cremona Cathedral, his Annunciation in 
Milan and his Madonna and Saints in Padua, are all 
works which show the various' influences upon him. But 
at his best Boccaccino rises above provincial influences 
and almost approaches the greatest Venetians. 

What strikes one first of all, on beholding the 
masterpiece of Boccaccino, is its extraordinary coloring. 
I do not use the word ' ' extraordinary ? ' carelessly. The 
coloring is peculiar, not only rich and varied, but bold 
and inventive in its contrasts. Above there is the quiet 
blue of the sky, merging into cream at the horizon. The 
distant hills, sharply designed against the sky, are also 
blue, but as the landscape progresses toward the fore- 
ground, it becomes green and finally brown. The tran- 
sitions are gradual ; the painter has avoided that sudden 
contrast between the blue of the distance and the brown 
of the foreground so often unpleasant and unreal in 
primitive art. It appears to be autumn; the trees are 
both brown and green, very subtly intermingled, as when 
a portion of the foliage has felt the first bites of frost 
sooner than others. It is a landscape which marks a 
point of development in the painting of scenery, for in 
respect to its suggestion of approaching autumn it seems 
in advance of any in the Italian school up to this time. 

a It. Painters, I. p. 278. 
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Gerard David or Geertjen tot St. Jans* of the Nether- 
lands school are the only other painters that come to my 
mind in this connection. In other respects the lyric 
quality of the landscape, with its bright little figures, 
white, rose, and yellow, suggests Giorgione. 

In strong contrast to this background are the large 
figures of the Madonna and the saints. It is here that 
Boccaccino's inventive coloring becomes boldest. St. 
Catharine, at the left, is a magnificent decorative figure. 
One is again reminded of a northern painter, of Memling^ 
who also could combine great richness with refined detail 
and perfect workmanship. Her scarf, of silvery white, 
falls and twists about her robe of red and gold damask- 
Geneva damask — startlingly real in texture. From her 
shoulders hangs her cloak of greyish purple, lined with 
golden brown. Following the gesture of St. Catharine's 
arm, one turns next to the Madonna and her Child. The 
Virgin is less richly and harmoniously attired. Here 
Boccaccino has followed the tradition and given the Vir- 
gin a rose-red robe, with a cloak of cobalt blue. Her 
shoes add the strongest note to her costume — bright 
brown red. 

St. Lucy, the central figure, is., like St. Catharine, 
splendidly attired in a dress of black and silver, with 
embroidered bodice and a cloak of light brown red, the 
color which we term today "Venetian red." St. Peter is 
clad entirely in golden brown, while the Baptist is more 
conspicuous in a white shirt and a rich mossy green cloak. 

This description, doubtless, conveys the idea of a 
capricious color scheme; yet it is not so. It must be 
noticed that the five figures are symmetrically arranged ; 
the Virgin in soft rose and blue, and St. Peter in golden 
brown, are quiet alternatives to the other three in richer 
costumes. The colors which stand out the most are the 
purples, silvery whites, blacks, and greens of the cos- 
tumes of Saints Catharine, Lucy, and John. 

As one studies the costumes, one is led to another 
consideration. Handsome as the coloring is, the effect 
is due far more to the arrangement than to the artist ? s 
choice of hues. For the value of one's colors depends 
largely upon their outlines and masses, that is, shapes. 
This is what constitutes good design. One is unconscious 
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at first — and herein the artist shows his subtlety — that 
there is this studied design, this careful division of 
spaces. One is apt to take it for granted that this is 
simply traditional formalism, "the way the artists of 
the period did." But these flowing lines, these long 
sweeping folds, broken at proper places, crisply indented, 
play too important a part to be merely schematic. Con- 
ventional they are, but so they must be. In short, they 
are supremely decorative. 

It may be considered a mistake to notice first the 
color and arrangement of the picture, although I believe 
one unconsciously does so, is compelled to do so. How- 
ever, one gradually goes further in his study as he be- 
comes more and more impressed by the figures. When 
we look from one to another of these, we perceive that 
Boccaccino has rightly subordinated all his figures to the 
central one, but that for s'ome reason or other he has 
not placed the Madonna in the centre, but St. Lucy. This 
is because the picture is not, essentially, a religious 
picture, a worship of the Madonna and Child, but a Sacra 
Conversazione. The painter desired to exercise his 
poetic freedom, and to give his chief attention to St. 
Lucy. 

She is not merely pretty, and graceful or placid, as 
are the others. There is something pathetic about her. 
She is generally called St. Rose in the catalogues and 
descriptions of this picture. I do not know why. St. 
Rose of Viterbo is usually represented in art with her 
apron full of roses, or with a wreath of roses on her 
head. She was not a martyr. St. Lucy, however, was a 
martyr, and here she holds her martyr 's palm. Then too, 
it is customary to associate her with St. Catharine, as 
here. Moreover, when one sees the original painting, her 
wide open eyes are tearful. They are wonderful, far 
gazing eyes. They seem to suggest her martyrdom. We 
remember that in most representations she carries her 
eyes on a plate or on a spindle in allusion to her blinding. 
But I believe that in this picture Boccaccino reveals to 
us a greater subtlety. We are not forced to recognize 
St. Lucy by any attributes. Her eyes — the most com- 
pelling feature — tell the story. 
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But we have not yet fully explained the charm of 
Boccaccino ? s masterpiece. We have merely noticed its 
salient characteristics. The qualities in a fine picture 
which print themselves indelibly upon our memories are 
not those which strike us first, but rather those of a 
mysterious nature, underlying the obvious characteristics 
of composition, coloring, and design. Here the artist has 
succeeded in moving us, creating in us emotions that 
have nothing to do with our appreciation of his technical 
skill. That is why we recognize intuitively that this is a 
great work of art, why we are certain of our judgment. 

One can discover the origin of this result only by 
searching for the artist's conception. Yet the artist is 
dead ; his note book and sketches have disappeared. The 
artist's dream of his picture vanished long before he put 
his brush to canvas. But that he had such a vision we 
know, because here is the visible expression of it. Other- 
wise we, too, could not be moved. 

What was Boccaccino 's vision ? 

It was of a little group of sacred figures met for the 
purpose of representing in a sort of symbolic way the 
idea of the transcendancy of spiritual love, a little tab- 
leau, a bit of pageant to typify this idea. Boccaccino had 
in mind a sacred allegory, but he was not so much in- 
spired by the religious significance of the theme as by its 
possibilities for poetic rendering, brilliant coloring, and 
use for his particular type of beauty. In such a picture 
he could combine all his own excellences as a painter, he 
could be himself, he could do just what he loved to do. 

In the Madonna he could portray his sweet and al- 
together graceful female type, which perhaps he derived 
from Raphael or from an Umbrian source through 
Bramantino. In our picture we see reflected Raphael's 
La Belle Jardiniere — the Madonna seated in a poetic 
landscape. In the Baptist he could introduce his adapta- 
tion of Cima's type. We recognize again the St. John of 
Cima's famous Baptism. In the draperies of St. 
Catharine and St. Peter he could use that crisp, formal, 
decorative arrangement so successful with Durer and the 
Flemish painters, whose works he doubtless knew. In 
the St. Lucy he could be altogether himself and picture 
again — and more sympathetically than ever before — his 
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appealing wide-eyed girlish type for which he was so 
well known. In the landscape he could reveal himself 
as poetic as Giorgione. 

Let us not try to discover anything of a prophetic 
nature. Boccaccino was not a seer, not a painter to make 
new interpretations of life, nature, or human thought. 
He was not a Giotto, a Fra Angelico, nor a Massaccio, a 
van Eyck, a Hals, nor a Rembrandt. He was very much 
influenced by the artists of his own time, and he saw 
pretty much the same way as they did. He was also an 
enthusiastic believer in the new interpretation of 
religious scenes as allegories introduced into art by 
Giorgione, and wanted to try his hand at a Conversazione, 
that is, a semi-religious, semi-naturalistic idyll. 

So Boccaccino belonged to his age and did not reach 
beyond it. But in this one picture he shows us that at 
a certain time in his life he could experience emotions 
as moving as those of Bellini, Giorgione, or Titian, 
emotions certainly more forceful than ever possessed his 
probable master, Alvise Vivarini. 

The Mystic Marriage of St. Catharine, which we 
see here represented by Boccaccino as a Santa Conver- 
sazione, was a theme very popular with the painters of 
the sixteenth century, because it admitted of allegorical 
interpretation — poetic treatment. It gave them a chance 
to paint a subject suitable for the church while at the 
same time they could exercise their fancy. They were 
chiefly interested in themes of love, first of all earthly 
love; they preferred pagan subjects; but if they could 
introduce the subject in a religious picture, they were 
willing to do so. And in the Mystic Marriage of St. 
Catharine is a subject closely akin to the love of gods and 
nymphs — in fact, a spiritualized, Christianized version of 
the pagan theme. Correggio surpassed himself in his 
Mystic Marriage of St. Catharine, Palma Vecchio was at 
his best when painting the same theme, Bonif azio, Moret- 
to, and Pordenone all became well known for this sort of 
picture. 

Boccaccino ? s Mystic Marriage is this type of an al- 
legory, an allegory of love very much like Titian's 
painting in the Borghese Gallery, which has been so much 
abused by absurd titles. In Boccaccino 's picture, how- 
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ever, spiritual love is certainly triumphant. St. Peter 
and the Baptist detract, it is true, from the allegorical 
directness ; Boccaccino was still too much of a mediae val- 
ist to be so direct. But the theme is clear. St. Catharine 
has repudiated earthly love, and her surrender to a life 
entirely devoted to spiritual works is symbolized by her 
marriage to the Infant Saviour who gives her a ring as 
a token. 

Lanzi was right in so far as he called Boccaccino a 
mediaevalist as well as a modern. We see the blending 
of the two periods here. In the pattern of color, in the 
symmetry of the composition, and in the slender spirit- 
ualized forms of the figures and their placidity he is a 
mediaevalist; in the general allegorical conception, in the 
poetry, and in the idyllic naturalism of the landscape he 
is of the Renaissance. In his abstractness he is both. 
And Boccaccino is true to himself in not going entirely 
over to the humanism of the High Renaissance. His 
masterpiece is still a religious picture. 

This, then, was Boccaccino 's vision which he inter- 
preted for us. In his Mystic Marriage of St. Catharine 
or Sacra Conversazione, whichever we choose to call it, 
he shows us that not only the so-called great masters can 
paint masterpieces which are "joys forever.'" We are 
too apt to restrict our appreciation to the prolific geni- 
uses, too apt to overlook the lesser painters, and to judge 
them falsely because most often they reflected the glory 
of others. 

Genius is capricious and sometimes descends upon 
those whom we would least suspect. 



